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the weavers appealed to him on questions about their trade.
In one of his satires1 Swift had attacked a certain Ser-
jeant Bettesworth:

" Thus at the bar the booby Bettesworth,
Though half-a-crown o'erpays his sweat's worth."

Bettesworth called upon him with, as Swift reports, a knife
in his pocket, and complained in such terms as to imply
some intention of personal violence. The neighbours in-
stantly sent a deputation to the Dean, proposing to take
vengeance upon Bettesworth; and though he induced them
to disperse peaceably, they formed a guard to watch the
house; and Bettesworth complained that his attack upon
the Dean had lowered his professional income by 1200Z.
a year. A quaint example of his popularity is given by
Sheridan. A great crowd had collected to see an eclipse.
Swift thereupon sent out the bellman to give notice that
the eclipse had been postponed by the Dean's orders, and
the crowd dispersed.

Influence with the people, however, could not bring
Swift back to power. At one time there seemed to be a
gleam of hope. Swift visited England twice in 1*72 6 and
1^27. He paid long visits to his old friend Pope, and
again met Bolingbroke, now returned from exile, and try-
ing to make a place in English politics. Peterborough
introduced the Dean to Walpole, to whom Swift detailed
his views upon Irish politics. Walpole was the last man
to set about a great reform from mere considerations of
justice and philanthropy, and was not likely to trust a
confidant of Bolingbroke. He was civil but indifferent.
Swift, however, was introduced by his friends to Mrs.
Howard, the mistress of the Prince of Wales, soon to be-

1 " On the words Brother Protestants, &c."
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